and a subtle poison of lies had permeated the whole of society. The
remedy he saw, not at all in parliamentary reform, universal suf-
frage, or the like, but in a wise and humane government which
regarded the worker not as a mere tool, but as something to be
cared for in soul and in body; for the very fact of its social inde-
pendence had put the proletariat in a wretched position of de-
pendence upon the employers, its freedom being little more than
a freedom to starve. In his Past and Present) basing himself on an
old monkish chronicle of the twelfth century, he describes the
monastic life of that age, not with a Romanticist halo, but as the
practising of a healthy realism. These men of the Middle Ages
still knew what honest work, honest obedience, and honest gov-
ernance meant. They willingly let themselves be ruled by better
and stronger men. The relation between sovereign and subject,
lord and vassal, master and serf, was primarily a moral relation,
based on reciprocal loyalties, and not a mere material one based
on exploitation. The relations of men were regulated, not by the
law of supply and demand, but by the law of God. The practical
application of all this to the present did not at all imply that we
ought to return to the conditions of those days, but we could per-
fectly well take over what was good in them into our own. Two
things, above all, these men of old could teach us: their belief in
higher things, and their sanctification of work. Inequality is the
natural state; it is only right and convenient that the wiser and
more capable should rule over the rest. Work is not something
that can be bought with pieces of money; honest work is some-
thing that concerns God: labor are est or are.

In his The French Revolution: a History, his object was to
warn his countrymen by example. He saw in this " immense con-
flagration " a sort of divine judgment upon false rulers and priests
who, without the justification of real superiority, had made laws
to suit themselves against the rest; he showed the extremity at
which man arrives when misled and embittered by intolerable in-
justice. The form of presentation is unique. The rich background
is the technique of a genius of decorative painting, and in front of
it performs, under flickering beams of light, an unreal puppet-
world. Twenty years later Carlyle published the first two volumes
of his Frederick the Great. He did not, certainly, idealize Fred-
erick as one of the great men of faith, but he did look upon him as
one who, in the middle of a century of false coinage and windy
emptiness, never lied to another unless he had to do so, and never
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